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THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Everywhere at home and abroad men are asking, 
Should 


the 


our educational systems be reconstructed 


after war?” England and France have ap- 
pointed councils or committees which are now in- 
vestigating the matter. Recently reports have come 
from Germany to the effect that a revised eduea- 
tional program will be instituted as soon as peace 


In < 


has been constituted for the purpose of making a 


is declared. uur country a great commission 


critical survey of the work of our schools with a 
view to determining whether we should change our 
procedure after the war. The,world war has im- 
pressed upon every thoughtful person the supreme 
importance of education, and during the next few 
vears laymen as well as teachers will give more 
attention to the aims and methods of the schools 
than has ever been done heretofore. 
There are those among us who are saving, and 
with much heat and persistence, that American 
now is the 


education is too materialistic and that 


time to reconstruct it from the bottom to the top. 
But 


that in its distinguishing features our edueational 


recent events have given us reason to believe 
system is sound and superior to that of any for- 
eign country, and our problem is not so much to 
reform our courses and methods as to perfect the 
During the 


four deead s we have heen developing 


work which has already been begun. 


last three or 
here in America certain new principles of educa- 


tional theory and we have been applying them 


quite generally in our elementary and secondary 


and in our universities. Teachers and 


schools 


statesmen in European countries—in France, Eng- 


land, Italy, and Germany, especially—have been 


watching our experiment carefully and thev have 


ereat variety of opinions as to the 


been offering a 
outcome of our departure from traditional eduea 


tional philosophy and practice. It is significant 


that recently the view has been spreading rapidly 
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in Europe that American education is better adapt- 
ed to the needs of modern life than that of other 
countries. The measures being proposed now in 
European countries for the reconstruction of their 
edueational systems are patterned in considerable 
to 


courses of study and the organization and conduet 


part after American models in respect alike 


of the schools. 
But, as intimated above, there are those abroad 
at 


American schools have deteriorated because they 


well as home who have been saving that 


as 


have forsaken traditional views of the values of 
studies and methods of teaching and discipline. 
The performance of America in the war, however, 
has put a quietus upon these criticisms from some 
quarters. It is generally acknowledged that there 
has never been at any time or place a more grati 
fving exhibition of devotion to principles of liberty 
and freedom and fair play among individuals and 
than 


\vain, 


na- 


nations, with no thought of material gain, 


this war 
of 


resourcefulness 


has been given by America in 


there has never been an instance ereater 


tional solidarity, plasticity, and 


than our country has shown in this war. ‘Two 


vears ago we were at peace with the whole world. 
Our people were following plans of their own 


choosing. We had no thought that the eountry 


would -or could be plunged into the world conflict. 


We had made no preparation for war. Parents 
had planned programs for their hovs without tak 
ing any account of their being ealled to the colors. 
But at this writing, eighteen months after war was 
declared, 24,000,000 men have without protest reg- 
istered for war service and stand ready to give their 
lives if need he in order that the world mav be 
made a decent place in which future generations 
of freemen may live. Never, in the history of the 
world, has a nation mobilized its man-power in so 
little Never 


has a country engaged in a great conflict when the 


short a time and with so friction. 
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3,500 miles from one shore and 
the other. Already 2,000,000 
men and an almost inconceivable amount of ma- 


battlefield was 
6,500 miles from 


terial of every kind and description have been 
transported across a sea infested with hidden ene- 
At home three-fourths of all the people 
have, for the time being at least, abandoned their 
life plans in order that they may assist the nation 


mies. 


to win in its struggle for human freedom. These 
universally recognized facts are mentioned simply 
because they bear upon the question which now 
confronts us as to whether we shall begin de novo 
to reconstruct our educational system or whether 
we shall agree that in essential characteristics our 
schools are justified by their results as revealed in 
the ideals and the resourcefulness of our people. 
Those who are putting through our war program 
and the men who have gone willingly to the front 
have been trained in our public schools and they 
have imbibed the spirit of fair play and have ac- 
quired the originality, initiative and the construc- 
tive and coéperative abilities which it is the chief 
endeavor of the schools to develop. 


THE WELFARE OF THE INDIVIDUAL FIRST. 
What are the distinguishing features of the 
American educational system? First to be noted 
is the importance which we attach to the needs 
During the last 
quarter of a century we have been constantly re- 


and desires of the individual. 
vising our educational programs and courses of 
study. Our aim has been to teach our children 
only those subjects which they would find of inter- 
est and of service in the social, intellectual, ssthet- 
ic, and physical situations of daily life. We have 
not completed this task by any means but we have 
gone farther in it than any other people, and a 
great number of committees and organizations in 
various sections of the country have been and are 
now at work on the problem of selecting topics for 
study which promise to be of greatest value to the 
individual in helping him to get the most out of 
life. 

Contrasted with this American plan is the Ger- 
man plan, wherein most of the individuals of the 
country are taught so that they will sacrifice indi- 
vidual well-being for the advantage of the Father- 
land. In 1911 more than 93 per cent of the chil- 
dren of Germany were in the volkschule, which 
means that they were being prepared to do the 
hard work of the nation and to fight for it. Seven 
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per cent of the children were being trained in the 
higher schools—higher in prestige but not in qual- 
ity of work done—and they were destined to oc- 
cupy the positions of power and influence and to 
control the wealth of the empire. When volkschule 
pupils are told to put the Fatherland above all 
individual interests, they are commanded to sacri- 
fice everything for the few favored individuals who 
in reality constitute the Fatherland in the sense 
that they enjoy most of the advantages of the pros. 
perity of the state. The subjects taught, the meth- 
ods employed and the discipline in the volkschule 
all tend toward 
individual to national welfare on the part of 93 
per cent of the people; and it must be impressed 
that national welfare means primarily the super- 
prosperity of the élite who commandeer the wealth, 


one end—the subordination of 


power, and social prestige of the empire. 

In our own country teachers have been instruct- 
ing their pupils so that they would appreciate the 
advantage of codperation with their fellows but so 
that they would not feel that they must be subject 
to the arbitrary or autocratic will of any individual 
or any group of ‘individuals. They have been 
taught to consider the nation as a free association 
of persons and not as an ethereal something for 
which one must interests and 
well-being. Our young people have had it im- 
pressed upon them that the welfare of our country 


sacrifice his own 


will be best promoted by advancing the welfare of 
all our citizens. Some of the critics of this char- 
acteristic of our schools have been saying that in 
case of a crisis every American would go his own 
way and there would be riot and chaos if an 
attempt should be made to concentrate the strength 
of the nation in self-defense. The war has proved 
that these critics were false prophets. The soli- 
darity of our people, the readiness and willingness 
with which they have abandoned individual pro- 
grams for a national program has elicited the ad- 
miration of the entire world, except our enemies: 
and even they are now condemning us because of 
the single-mindedness with which we are devoting 
all our possessions to making war on autocracy. 
We have demonstrated the fact that the individual 
can be trained to be independent and to take the 
initiative in making the most of life, and still in 
a time of need he can subordinate entirely his own 
interests to those of the group, because he can see 
that national welfare is of supreme consequence at 
the moment. 


wn 
see 


at 


eee 
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Foreign critics of American education, and also 
those few native critics who like foreign better 
than they do home customs, find fault with our 
schools because of the recognition they give to the 
tastes and desires of individual pupils. In most 
foreign countries all the pupils in any type of 
school are put through the same regimen on the 
theory that what is best for one is best for all. 
Those in authority decide in their own minds what 
subjects yield the best mental discipline, or culture, 
or practical training, and then they require all 
pupils to pursue these subjects or drop out of 
school. But during the last three decades there 


‘has been a constantly increasing tendency in our 


high schools and universities to provide a variety 
of courses and studies and permit pupils to choose 
among them according to their interests, abilities, 
and practical needs. ‘The secondary school has 
already become in many places a real people’s col- 
lege in which a pupil may pursue almost any course 
according to his tastes and his plans for after-life. 
Men who come to us from foreign countries to 
study our educational work never fail to express 
surprise at the diversified character of the courses 
in our state universities in particular. No matter 
what an individual may be interested in or wish 
to do in life, the secondary school and the univer- 
sity aim to gratify his interest and to give him the 
best preparation that can be made for his chosen 
work. The principle underlying this plan is that 
the schools exist for the individual, and if the 
individual makes the most of his natural abilities 
he will be of greatest service to the group; by de- 
veloping his individual talents with the least waste, 
he will contribute most to the welfare of society. 
But in providing for an individual’s special abili- 
ties and needs it is recognized that a large part 
of his education will be in common with his fel- 
lows. All individuals have certain interests, traits, 
and needs in common and their education in these 
respects must be the same. The fact that one is a 
person means that for the most part he is like 
other persons, but in certain details he differs from 
others; so that if his education is based on the 
plan of helping him to get the most out of life he 
will be trained in large part like his fellows but in 
some part he will be trained differently from the 
majority of them. 


CONNECTING THE SCHOOL WITH LIFE. 


The reader who has not kept in intimate touch 


with developing educational thought in America 
may ask, “Should it not be the primary purpose of 
the school to discipline the minds of pupils, and if 
su, are there not certain studies that are particu- 
larly valuable for such discipline?” If this ques- 
tion were asked in almost any foreign country the 
answer would be, “Yes, the purpose of the school 
is to sharpen the mental faculties, and some studies 
are better than others for this purpose.” But if 
the question were asked of American teachers, the 
majority of them to-day in any community would 
say that it is not the purpose of the school to train 
the minds of pupils in an abstract way, and no 
studies should be kept in the curriculum becanse 
of their supposed value for purposes of mental 
training. American educators have attracted the 
attention of foreign educators more because of 
their stand on this question than on any other. 
The educational systems of foreign countries have 
been devised on the theory that the primary busi- 
ness of the schools is to sharpen or strengthen 
mental faculties. Popular psychology in these 
countries conceives the mind as so constituted that 
exercise upon any kind of material develops gen- 
eral power. Many of the teachers in foreign 
schools would say, “It does not make much differ- 
ence what the content of a study is if it will only 
furnish exercise for the mental faculties. The ex- 
ercise will develop mental strength and this is 
what we desire. We do not think it of any im- 
portance that a pupil while he is in school should 
acquire knowledge which is directly related to 
what he will need to know or to do after he leaves 
school. If he has a trained mind he can meet any 
situation in which he is placed, whether or not he 
has become acquainted with similar situations in 
school. If He does well in algebra, say, he can use 
the power thus developed when he gets into prac- 
tical life, no matter whether he becomes a farmer, 
or a doctor, or a lawyer, or the father of a family; 
and the principle holds for all studies.” 

This philosophy of the human mind and of edu- 
cation was once entertained by American teachers, 
but it has been almost completely forsaken to-day, 
though a few voices are still heard in defense of 
it, but they are rapidly growing fewer and weaker. 
It is true that the curricula of our schools are 
even yet based to some extent upon this doctrine 
which we have inherited from our predecessors, but 
the work of pruning is in progress and unless we 
turn back in our course we shall shortly reach the 
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place where no topic will be retained in the schools 
simply for the purpose of training mental facul- 
ties. If it cannot be shown that a particular sub- 
ject bears directly upon some situation in) which 
the individual will be placed in real life, it will be 
eliminated from the curriculum. We are now en- 
gaged in the tremendous task of surveving all the 
materials of education with a view to determining 
if possible what topics have survived from an older 
day which have little or no value in our times 
because they do not illumine any of the situations 
which the individual encounters in actual life. 
very important educational association in this 
country has committees at work upon the problem 
of condensation of the older subjects and the in 
the 
which promise to be of service in contemporary 
life. 
tional system has been fundamentally modified 
the last This 


source of irritation to those among us who regard 


corporation into curriculum of new topics 


The curriculum of every unit of our educa- 


within two decades. has been a 
foreign practice more highly than they do Ameri- 


ean tendencies; but their protests go unheeded. 
The American teacher says, “Our curriculum must 
be modified according as social conditions change 
and as our knowledge of the outcome of instrue 
tion increases. When it is shown that a particular 
topic we have been teaching has ceased to play a 
useful role in the lives of pupils to whom it is 


When we 


that new knowledge is accessible which will be of 


taught we will abandon it. discover 


value to our pupils we will try to find a place for 
it in our schools, and so our curriculum will al 
ways be plastic. Some topies will be passing out 
and others will be coming in. Some subjects, as 
English language and literature, American his- 
tory, arithmetic, and the like will remain perma- 
nently because no matter what changes occur in 
our mode of life the knowledge gained from these 
branches will always be necessary for every one in 
his daily life.” 

In the 
must not do violence to the genius of the American 


work of edueational reconstruction we 


school which seeks to make what is done within 
the school relate as directly and concretely as pos- 
sible to the social, intellectual, wsthetic, and phys- 
ical situations the individual will encounter out- 
side of the school. The men whose education has 
been conducted on these principles have achieved 
in eighteen months what it took Germany forty 


years to accomplish. The most complicated prob- 
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lems the human race has ever encountered are be- 
ing solved by men who were trained to think in 


school as they would need to think outside of 


school. No one will say that our nation has re- 


vealed a lack of mental discipline because our 


schools have been excluding from the course of 


study topics that had been introduced mainly for 
the purpose of exercising the mind without regard 
to the value for the needs of life of the material 


used in securing the exercise. 


CULTURE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

We are gaining a new conception of culture in 
this country. We believe that the individual who 
can get on harmoniously with his fellows, who ean 
to -the total of 


welfare, who does not irritate those with whom he 


add sum human happiness and 


associates, who plays the game fairly, taking no 
advantage of his fellows and seeing to it that no 
one takes advantage of him 
ulture. No 


man knows, unless he is a 


such a person meets 
the test of genuine matter what or 
how much a friend of 


humanity in the conerete he is not a cultured 
teacher 


The 
} 


believe that culture does not depend upon the mas- 


individual. American has come to 


tery of any particular study. It depends pri 
marily on illuminating and humanizing experience 
in one’s intercourse with his fellows. An observ- 
ant evidence showing 
that 


devotes himself to the acquisition of erudition ; he 


person can gain plenty of 


often-one grows less cultured the more he 
grows selfish and useless and even uninteresting 
is alienated from rather than 
The 


education in countries like Germany 


to his fellows, and he 
adjusted to the society in which he lives. 
system of 
tends in this direction. The school is desiened 
merely to test what pupils have memorized: it is 
not a phase of real life. But during the last two 
or three decades the view has been kept constantly 
before and the 


them have accepted it, that the 


American teachers, majority of 


school should be 
regarded as a miniature community and that pu- 
pils should have social relations in the school in 
as real a way as adults have such relations in the 
community. In this way pupils will learn by inti 
mate give-and-take relations with their classmates 
how they must adapt themselves to one another, 
how they can serve their fellows, and how they 


A pupil 


will 


must repress their egoistic impulses. 


who is trained in a socialized school learn 


how to get along with his fellows without irritat- 
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ing them or trying to take advantage of them, 
while one who is trained in the formal type of 
school in which the large aim is to aimass facts 


unrelated to modern life is likely to grow more 


self-centered the farther he goes in his learning. 
American teachers do not doubt that if pupils 
assimilate the best that they find in the life of 


] 
1) 


their ancestors as far back as they ean go, their 


OWl live > will be enriched | ereby. We are recog- 
nizing this principle and appl ine it very gener 
ally in our schools to-day. It is safe to say that 
in progressive American schools pupils read much 


more of the best literature of all times than 


do in the schools Of any foreion country. The 


ambition of most of our school superin endents 1s 
so to arrange the program for hi schools that 
before pupils leave the elehth erade thi will have 


been brought in touch with the best thought, so 
far as they are able to comprehend it, of the 


people of earlier times Ile believes if is more 


important for the vast majority of his pupils to 


spend their time and energy in becoming acquaint 
ed with the thought and life of the pe ples who 
; iy hy pale 

have gone velore us thal 1h study | technique 
of their language. This is becoming, if it has not 
already become, a fundamental plank in the Ame 


ican educational platform. In the reconstructive 


| 

Work ahead OL US We Hust press forward until we 

have fully realized our aim to mal ery pupil in 
. ] ] ] +? f 4] } } +7 } e 

oOul schools the Tit | Ol Lilt 7 ¢ Cl l that have 

preceded us. It will require an immense amount 


] 17 


of careful work to seleet out of the past all that 
will be most illuminati Y and he Ipfu for the pres- 
ent, but this is the most vital task that lies before 


American teachers. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING. 
There is another tendency in our American 


schools which has received the criticism of some of 


our own people and of many foreigners. We are 


divorcing religious from seeular instruction: and 
those who are accustomed to indulge in a priori 
reasoning maintain that the schools re Irrelig 
ious and are therefore unethical and unmoral. But 
reference has already been made to the universall 
recognized fact that no p ople have ever taken so 


high an ethical position as our nation has taken in 
this war. That should be a sufficient answer to 
the critics who have claimed that our nation is 
becoming morally degenerate because our young 


people are not taught formal religion in the 


schools. If any further answer were needed it 
could be found by reference to the practice in 
Germany. All pupils in the German schools of 
every kind and grade receive religious instruction 
from the beginning to the end of their course. 


Kven the chimney-sweep who is being trained in a 


continuation school fo s special business must 
have lessons in religion. \nd what has been the 
outcome? las this religious instruction tamed 


/ 


the savage impuls he German people? Tas 
it increased their piety, or humanity, or morality ? 
Religion as taught in the German schools has be- 
come the hand-maid autocracy. It has para- 
lyzed the conscience of the German people. In 
stead of making men more humane and altruistic 
it has made them more cruel and beast-like. It 
has made them. slay shi obedient to authority 
whether of earthly or of heavenly autocrats. It 
has not made them capable of judging of right 
and Wrong in concrete Cases: it has developed in 
them the habit of doing what they are told to do 
vv those above them and not asking whether it is 
right or wrong. 


The American teacher has come to believe that 


the most effective way to develop the ethical nature 
of the young is through the daily life of the 
school. The pupil must be given freedom to choose 
his course but he must be led to see that certain 
rules and regulations relating to one’s conduct 
must be complied wit in order that all, himself 
included, may get the most out of life. He can 


not learn this lesson unless he is free to act as he 


then he must take the consequences 
of his action. American teachers are saying that 
to put a pupil in his seat and have him memorize 
ethical lessons will be fruitless so far as making 
hical in his every-day life is concerned. 
He must learn what he may do and what he may 
not do as a result of his free association with his 


The teacher will help him to inter- 


OMpaHlons. 
i A 


pret the consequences of his behavior by bringing 


lessons from the past to s ipplement the lessons de- 
rived from actual give-and-take experience with 
s fellows. So the pupil will learn to do unto 
thers as he would be done by beeause this is the 


only wav of life. It does little good to tell this to 
pupil who has not learned its significance from 
ducative social experience. 
\merican teachers, speaking cenerally, believe 
that religion is essential to the highest ethieal and 


moral life, but they maintain that religion should 
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be directed at the heart and not be confined to the 
intellect; it should aim to cultivate piety and hu- 
manity and not be made primarily intellectual and 
argumentative. For this reason we have come to 
think that religion will exert its greatest influence 
upon conduct when it is separated from secular 
education and when its sole purpose is to awaken 
and nourish altruistic impulses. To mix religious 
instruction with arithmetical and geographical and 
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grammatical instruction is a grave error, and re- 
ligion will be the chief sufferer from such an un- 
natural union. And so we say that for the good 
of religion as well as for the good of the ethical 
and moral life of our people, secular education 
must be wholly divorced from religious teaching. 
The German practice has shown that one good way 
to make people irreligious is to combine religious 
and secular education. 


PRESIDENT VAN HISE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Proressor M. V. O’SHEA. 


President Van Hise was chosen president in 
1903 and continued in office until his untimely 
death on November 19. During the period of his 
administration the university has gained world- 
wide distinction. Individuals and commissions 
have come from every section of our country and 
from foreign lands to study the university with a 
view to incorporating,some of its distinctive char- 
acteristics in the institutions with which they were 
severally associated. AS the chief representative 
of the university, President Van Hise received 
many noteworthy honors from American institu- 
tions of learning and from scientific, educational, 
and sociological organizations at home and abroad. 
In awarding these honors it was frequently said 
by persons who ought to know that Wisconsin had 
achieved the ideal of a state university more broad- 
ly and completely than any other institution in 
America or elsewhere. Those who have been close- 
ly identified with the career of the university dur- 
ing the last fifteen years are agreed that President 
Van Hise has played a leading role in promoting 
and guiding its progress. Of course, no one man 
could be solely responsible for the development of 
so complex an organism as the University of Wis- 
consin; continuously throughout his administra- 
tion President Van Hise had the codperation of 
men without whose unfailing devotion and expert 
aid the university could not have pushed forward 
so rapidly, securely, and sanely as it has done. But 
he led the way in all the advancement made by the 
institution. 
tivities it is an embodiment, though not a com- 


In its present organization and ac- 


pletion, of his views of what a state university 
should be and what it should do in respect to 
enlarging our knowledge of man and nature and 
making this knowledge intelligible to all people 


and helping them to utilize it’ in conducting the 
affairs of every-day life. 

The university has gained distinction largely 
because of the service it has rendered the people 
of the state in their varying needs and interests. 
There was university extension, so-called, before 
President Van Hise became president of the uni- 
versity ; but with his encouragement and practical 
assistance the phrase “university extension” has 
taken on a new and a very much broader and 
richer meaning. 
in reality been extended far beyond the limits of 
the campus at Madison. Many of its facilities 
have been carried to the remotest corners of the 


The scope of the university has 


state. Men and women in Ashland, or Superior, 
or Racine, or Platteville, or any other community, 
who wish to do university work but who cannot 
take up their residence in Madison, are able suc- 
cessfully to pursue university courses in their own 
President Van Hise desired, and believed 
it to be feasible, that this extension study should 
have as great worth and prove as fruitful in the 


homes. 


lives of students whether young or old as in the 
case of studies pursued in the classes and labora- 
tories on the campus. 
tional men, and laymen as well, who have viewed 


There have been educa- 


the experiment of the university with alarm; they 
have been afraid that the dignity and worth of 
university study could not be maintained unless it 
were carried on in university buildings under the 
sut follow- 


ing the plans indorsed by President Van Hise the 


constant supervision of the faculty. 


university has shown that it is possible so to con- 
duct in absentia work that it will have high intel- 
lectual as well as practical value. 

The university has won admiration and applause 
during the last decade or more for the broad and 
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thorough-going way in which it has applied the 
scientific principles worked out in its laboratories 
and technical colleges to the solution of the every- 
day problems of the people of the state; and it has 
at the same time made noteworthy contributions 
to pure science and to history, economics, mathe- 
matics, psychology, and so on. President Van 
Hise was profoundly interested in the advance- 
ment of knowledge in every field of human inter- 
est. He was himself a scientist of the highest 
standing. He throughout the 
world as an authority in geology and mineralogy. 
He was honored with membership and with im- 
portant offices in a large number of scientific 
societies in America and in foreign countries. Dur- 
ing his presidency his confidence in the value of 
research was continually strengthened. From the 
beginning of his presidential career until its close 
he missed no opportunity to add to the facilities 
for investigation in the natural and human sci- 


was recognized 


ences. In his addresses to his co-workers he un- 
ceasingly urged that every instructor should strive 
to make additions to the knowledge in his branch 
as well as to teach effectively to students the 
knowledge which had already been established. 
The university has a larger proportion of scien- 
tific men of first rank in its faculty than any other 
institution in the country except possibly one, and 
it outranks any other state university in this re- 
gard. This fact is at once an illustration and a 
justification of President Van Hise’s view that a 
university which is enlarging our fund of knowl- 
edge in all departments will also be the most fer- 
tile and effective in applying this knowledge to 
the practical affairs of life, and the most successful 
in teaching it to students. 

In training and personal achievement President 
Van Hise was a scientist; but as president his 
sympathies extended to and his understanding em- 
braced every department of university activity. 
He constantly and vigorously maintained that all 
the technical and applied work of the university 
must grow out of and center around a liberal arts 
college. There were some who feared that applied 
science and particularly technical development 
would encroach upon literature, and language, and 
history, and philosophy, and pure mathematics, 
and the like, but their fears were ill-grounded. 
President Van Hise stood resolutely throughout 
his administration for the maintenance of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science as the foundation col- 
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lege of the university. During the last decade 
the public has heard principally of the technical 
and applied work of the institution, because much 
of this was comparatively new and President Van 
Hise gave it a tremendous impetus and popularity ; 
but there never has been any real danger that the 
liberal arts would be sacrificed or handicapped. 
The chief building devoted to liberal arts at the 
university dominates the landscape; and _ this 
physical dominance is symbolical of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual dominance exerted by the 
College of Letters and Science among its sister 
colleges. 

It is fundamental in the creed of the University 
of Wisconsin that all learning, all discoveries, all 
achievements in every field of human interest and 
activity should be interpreted for and placed at 
the disposal of the people of the state and of the 
country. President Van Hise was profoundly in 
svmpathy with the view that a university should 
He was himself intellectual- 
His 
early life and all his academic and _ professional 
associations had strengthened his native demo- 
There was not a trace of 
anvthing aristocratic in his official or personal re- 


be made democratic. 
ly as well as temperamentally a democrat. 


cratic characteristics. 
lations. The thing he prized in men was merit, 
power, capability, and his example and his per- 
sonality have helped to make the University of 
Wisconsin one of the most democratic institutions 
in the world. The student or the instructor who 
ean and does think the most clearly and sanely, 
who is capable of solving in the most skillful and 
accurate way the problems which he undertakes to 
solve will be thought of most highly and advanced 
most rapidly. President Van Hise never attached 
importance to artificial insignia of distinction, 
such as wealth, family connections, social prestige, 
or anything of the kind. 

President Van Hise had the full confidence of 
maintained most cordial relations with the 
Before he became 
president he was an exceptionally interesting, able, 
and effective teacher, and he never ceased to stim- 
ulate his faculty to strive to attain the highest 
skill in He encouraged the stu- 
dents to take their government and discipline 
largely into their own hands. To-day the stu- 
dents make most of the regulations for their own 
guidance and they enforce these regulations. The 
problems of discipline at the university do nof 


and 
students of the university. 


the classroom. 
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occupy so much of the time and attention of the 
faculty as they once did. 
to feel as they did not feel in an earlier day that 


The students have come 


they must play the game fair; and if there is an 
occasional offender he is disciplined by the group 
so that he will conform to reasonable rules and 
regulations which are essential to the welfare of 
President Van Hise believed that 


a student body could be educated to the point 


the institution. 


where they could attend to most of the details of 
their own conduct, and his faith has been justified 
by the growing independence, self-restraint, and 
fair-mindedness of the students of the university. 

President Van Hise was a fitting representative 
of the state and the university. He was born and 
bred in Wisconsin. THe made his own way through 
the university. He achieved the highest success 
in his field of research and his professional ac 
tivity. Through sheer merit he won the confi- 
dence not only of educational and scientific men 
throughout the country but also of men at the 
head of great affairs. He served as chairman or 
as a member of a number of economic and socio- 
logical commissions and organizations of great na- 
Shortly before his death he 


represented our country on an important mission 


tional importance. 
to England and France. His career furnished an 
admirable illustration of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of American society—that a man_ of 
marked ability and character can attain the high- 
est positions and honors in the gift of the state or 
the nation, no matter how humble may be the 
circumstances environing his origin and early de 
velopment. 

President Van Hise is taken from the university 
just as the world war is concluded and the work of 
reconstruction is beginning. Under his leadership 
the university played an important réle in solving 
the problems brought before the state and the na- 
tion by the war. The moment our country entered 
the war President Van Hise declared that the 
material and human resources of the university 
should be put at the service of the government. 
Men whom the nation needed in any field were 
released on leave of absence from their work at the 
university. The laboratories of the institution 
were in considerable measure given over to the 
investigation of problems relating to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. President Van Hise encouraged 
every member of his faculty who could contribute 
to the solution of any of the problems of the war 
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to devote himself unstintedly to the service of the 
nation. At the same time the needs of the stu- 
dents at Madison were not neglected. Members 
of the faculty redoubled their efforts and gave of 
their time and energy without question or limit. 

And when it became apparent that the war 
would be won by our country and its allies, Presi- 
dent Van Tlise prepared himself to be of service 
in the work of reconstruction. He visited Europe 
and studied at first hand the situation in England 
and France, and he learned from the leaders in 
those countries what they thought about the terms 
of peace and the work that would be needed to 
rehabilitate and stabilize the nations of Europe. 
A. few davs before his death he delivered an im- 
portant address outlining a partial program of re- 
construction. Tad he been spared for a few years 
he would have undoubtedly taken a prominent part 
in the councils of the nations in respect to the re- 
establishment of permanent peace on earth. He 
believed that the time had come for the formation 
of a League of Nations which would enforce peace, 
and he said to friends and he indicated publicly 
that he would do everything in his power to have 
our country take the lead in organizing such a 
league. 

The Journal of Education is going to press as 
the announcement of the death of President Van 
Hise is received. It is not the time and one does 
not have the disposition to make predictions re- 
garding the future leadership of the university. 
But as many of the readers of the Journal are 
alumni and friends of the university, it perhaps 
may be said that since Fate has brought this trag- 
edy on the university, it is fortunate that it can 
look to Dean E. A. Birge to assume the responsi- 
bility of at least immediate leadership. At this 
writing no word has yet been spoken regarding a 
successor to President Van Hise, but it is certain 
that the faculty, and the regents, and the alumni 
will look to Dean Birge to carry forward the work 
of the institution. THe has led the university dur- 
ing the most crucial period in its history—the 
last five or six months during which the university 
was transformed from an academic into a quasi- 
military institution. President Van Hise was in 
Kurope at the time and all the responsibilities of 
leadership fell upon Dean Birge. No one else 
could have done the extremely difficult work of 
these last few months so effectively as he has done 
it. He combines in his experience and in his edu- 


— 
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cational philosophy more fully than any one else 
who has recently been connected with the institu- 
tion the traditional spirit of the university, its 
ideals as they have been evolved during the last 
forty vears, and the aspirations and expectations 
of all the friends of the university for the future. 
In an exceptionally effective way he met the new 
conditions imposed by the war, and he has looked 


forward with optimism and confidence to a period 


BOYS’ 
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of reconstruction which would make the university 
more useful to the state and the nation and to its 
students than it has been in the past. It would 
not be proper to anticipate the action of the board 
of regents in the present emergency, but one may 
very properly express the hope that the leadership 
of the university will be placed in the hands of 
Dean Birge during the critical years immediately 


ahead of us. 


WORKING RESERVE 


Boys Make Large Contribution to Problem of Food Production. 


Ten thousand Wisconsin boys under draft age 
went out to the farms during the last season to 
help in food production. These boys were enlisted 
under the United States Boys’ Working Reserve. 
Dean Louis EK. Reber was first appointed federal 
state director, but he was later succeeded by Mr. 
J. B. Borden, then assistant state superintendent, 
and later secretary of the State Council of Defense. 

Under Mr. Borden’s leadership a very effective 
state organization was perfected. With the 
operation of the members of the State Department 
of Publie Instruction and about fifteen 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, a 


co- 
members 


state-wide drive was organized by which in two 
weeks’ time an appeal was presented and organiza- 
tion plans were developed in every county in-the 
state. County directors were selected from among 
school men, public librarians, county agents, ete., 
and codperation with county councils of defense 
was secured. 

At the same time plans were developed for or- 
ganizing training classes in the schools by which 
the boys without farm experience might receive 
training in common farm practice before the farm 
work of the spring opened. For this work the 
State Department of Public Instruction prepared 
a special bulletin outlining plans for speeding up 
the work of the regular school studies so that boys 
might be released for farm work as fast as they 
were needed after April 15, with as little loss as 
possible in the year’s work. The second part of 
the bulletin presented outlines for instruction in 
common farm practice, such as handling horses, 
feeding farm ani- 
The 


operation of the farmers was solicited to help in 


milking and caring for cows, 


mals, and operating farm machinery. co- 


this practical training by taking small groups of 


boys to their farms or in otherwise providing op 
portunity for the boys to gain actual farm practice. 
Agricultural instructors in the high schools, sei- 
ence teachers, county agents, and in some cases 
high school principals were asked to become in 
structors in these classes. 

Beginning April 15, the bovs were excused from 
school as fast as they could be placed on farms 
where their help was needed. If the school work 
up to that time had been creditable, the summer 
service on the farm for at least thirty-six days of 
eight hours each was accepted for the completion 
of the full year’s credit. After the bovs had gone 
to the farms their welfare was looked after by the 
county directors, high school principals, and Y. M. 
C. A. workers. 

Due to Mr. 


who has been chiefly responsible for the success of 


pressure of other duties, Borden, 
the work during the last year, was obliged to re- 
sign and Mr. H. N. Goddard, special supervisor of 
agriculture in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, was appointed federal state director for 
Wisconsin. The 
office with the State Council of Defense, Capitol 
Building, Madison. 


new director has established an 


Reports are now being collected to show full 
details about the accomplishments of the bovs. As 
soon as these reports are received at the state 
the federal 
covernment will be distributed, together with the 


office the bronze badges furnished by 


bronze bar awarded for the special distinction of 
efficient service during the entire summer vacation. 

While detailed reports are not vet complete for 
from other states indicate re- 


Wisconsin, those 


markable achievement by the boys. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that in the whole country the re- 


serve bovs have produced enough food to feed a 
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million men for a year. In Indiana it is reported 
that during the summer vacation reserve boys 
earned $1,111,722 producing food and munitions 
and that 4,323 boys raised enough food to feed 
13,500 soldiers for a year. Michigan boys went to 
the fields and harvested 7,000,000 pounds of sugar 
beets which farmers had decided to plow up be- 


cause of labor scarcity. Farmers of New York 
report that members of the United States Boys’ 


Working Reserve increased the productive acreage 
of their state by 1,620 acres this season. 

The national organization has now become well 
organized, with Mr. William FE. Hall of New York 
City as national director. Mr. 
Hall at Washington are three associate directors 
and seven sectional or subsectional directors. There 


Associated with 


are also a number of district organizers covering 
the United States. Five coérdinate de- 
partments of work have been developed. These 
include the educational, the field organization, the 


entire 


welfare and supervision, the industrial placement, 
Within each field 


there is a strong corps of national workers. Active 


and the information sections. 


state directors have been appointed in all the forty- 
eight states and through these the counties of each 
state are organized. 

Three national conferences have been held dur- 
ing the last year, one at Chicago, one at Philadel- 
phia, and the last at Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
19-21. At this the 
importance of the reserve was recognized by the 
leading men of the nation. On October 5 General 
Pershing cabled the following message to Mr. 
Hall, national “The 
the Boys’ Working Reserve during the last year 


tember conference national 


director: achievements of 


are beyond all praise.” The American expedition- 
ary forces thank one and all for the support you 
are giving us.” 

In a number of the thickly populated states of 
the east farm training camps have been held at 
agricultural colleges and other centers. At the 
Pennsylvania State College 1,200 boys from all 
parts of the state were given two weeks of farm 
The 
boys were handled in three units, each containing 
about 400. 
ticable in the larger agricultural states of the cen- 


training before going out for farm work. 
Such camps have proved less prac- 


tral west, where training has been given mostly on 
the farms and through the schools. 

The national organization includes all boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, but 
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those between fourteen and sixteen are also per- 
mitted to enroll as a part of the junior reserve. 
It is not, however, regarded as good policy to en- 
courage boys at this age to leave school for farm 
work unless they are needed on their own home 
farms. 

A vigorous campaign is being organized in Wis- 
consin for the coming season. Even though peace 
seems assured it is the general opinion of those 
best fitted to know that the demand for maximum 
food production to feed the starving millions of 
the world for another year at least will be certainly 
as great and perhaps even greater than last year. 
Mr. Hoover has said: “We are pledged to deliver 
to the Allies in Europe next year 17,000,000 tons 
of foodstuffs, a tremendous output, 50 per cent 
greater than our food contribution this year.” In 
all probability this demand will not be much if any 
lessened by the recent peace developments. The 
boys will be looked to again to help in meeting the 
labor problem. 

The national announced the 
week beginning January 20 as enrollment week 
Plans are already under way for the 
organization of training classes in the high schools 
and county agricultural schools. For this work 
the federal authorities have published 300,000 cop- 


authorities have 


this year. 


ies of a series of Yarm Craft Lessons which will be 
distributed in all the states. 
will be about 10,000. These will be distributed in 
the near future. The aim of this training is not 
only to fit the boy for better service on the farm 
but also to give the work the highest educational 
to so correlate the 
regular program of 


Wisconsin’s quota 


value. Effort is being made 
actual farm practice with the 
school work as to give the boy a well-balanced edu- 
cational opportunity. In fact there is a 
defined educational movement in the direction of 
an all-year-round school program, so arranged that 
certain pupils who wish to emphasize the voca- 
tional side may have the opportunity to carry on 
regularly organized school work during part of the 
vear and engage in practical work under adequate 


well- 


supervision during the remainder of the year. The 
plan of work in the high school agricultural de- 
partments in which the instructor is employed for 
the full year is already an approach in the direc- 
tion of this plan. 

A standard uniform has been adopted for the 
Sovs’ Working Reserve this year. The use of this 
is not compulsory, but it is recommended that it 
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be used wherever it can be provided at local ex- 
pense. The uniform is not for use while at work 
on the farm but is to be worn after enrollment 
during the school year. The uniform, while not 
absolutely essential, does do much to arouse a 
hearty group spirit among the boys. It further 
helps the boys to feel that they are enlisted in a 
patriotic national service which for them is just as 
important and just as patriotic as that rendered 
by the enlisted soldier in army or navy. 

Wisconsin has contributed approximately 100,- 
000 men to the army and navy during the great 
It is safe to estimate that 30,000 of these 
have come from the farms. The 8. A. T. C. took 
a large number besides who left before the harvest 
was completed. Under this great handicap the 
farmers of Wisconsin have harvested the greatest 
First of all, the 


war. 


crop in the history of the state. 
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highest honor is due to the farmers themselves and 
to their wives, many of whom have gone into the 
fields to take the places of the men, for this mag- 
nificent result in meeting the national demand for 
maximum food production. Next to the farmers 
and their wives, credit is due to the boys of the 
reserve for their splendid service. 

However, many of the men taken from the farms 
for military service will be back before spring, 
there will nevertheless be a continued demand for 
the largest possible farm labor supply. The boys 
of the nation are training themselves to do their 
utmost in meeting this demand and it is safe to 
say that their service another year will be even 


greater than in the year just past. 


H. N. Gopparp, 
Federal State Director Boys’ Working Reserve. 


ADEQUATE SCHOOLING FOR THE YOUTH OF THE NATION 
H. L. Mriier, Assistant Professor of Education, Principal Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The nineteenth century in American education 
was a century for the child. The common school 
ideal to which we have dedicated ourselves has 
found universal expression not only in terms of 
approval and enthusiasm but in protective meas- 
ures of legislation for the conservation of the 
child. The center of gravity of our American chil- 
dren six to fourteen years of age is in the school. 
No one any longer doubts the desirability of an 
educational sphere for the entire child population 
of the nation. It is established as an essential 
principle of our national life that there shall be 
impartation of common ideas and creation of com- 
mon sentiment whereby a democratic people may 
understand each other and find a common purpose 
in the support of their government and institu- 
tions. Education and have become 
Siamese twins: they are essentially synonymous. 
The experiment which we have been conducting 
these one hundred years and more finds no parallel 
in the old world civilizations. The intuition which 
led our forefathers to formulate a policy of educa- 
tion based upon equality of opportunity, 7%. e., 
equality of opportunity for all children regardless 
of birth 
nity for different clases—that program guided by 
intuition has now become an accepted view, capable 


democracy 


and wealth, instead of unequal opportu 


to all true Ameri- 


The nineteenth century closed with a firmly 


of satisfactory demonstration 
cans. 
rooted conviction that every child should have an 
opportunity to share in common the advantages of 
This does not mean that the 
problem of the education of the child is forever 
settled. 
begun. 


a public schooling. 


On the contrary, the work has only fairly 
Certain external and legal conditions have 
been established. There are internal and quali- 
tative readjustments which need to be considered. 
The vague ideas entertained about uniformity have 
The 


desire to insure equality of opportunity became en- 


operated against needed educational reform. 


tangled with uniformity of method and uniformity 
of work. Now we are realizing as never before 
that uniformity is the means of maintaining an 
autocracy. Gradually it is dawning that the ele- 
mentary school should be conceived as an environ- 
ment, an organizing institution, in which children 
are given an equal opportunity to grow, and that 
equality of opportunity can never be realized until 
each child is given his maximum and best oppor- 
tunity to develop his powers. Common ideas and 
common sentiments must still be shared, yet the 
rates of progress and the amounts of achievement 
and the placement of pupils where they can do 
their best work will no doubt receive increasing 
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attention in this century. Coneretely this means 
that a-seat-for-every-child conception of school ad- 
ministration must pass into the limbo of discarded 
theory. It means further that the uniform and 
rigid requirement of the completion of certain vivi- 
sected and comminuted sections and conventional 
units of subject matter as a sine qua non of place- 
ment in grades shall take its proper and legitimate 
place with some half dozen other important cri- 
teria employed in the placement of children in the 
school system. 

The sixteen-year-old boy, sitting in the fourth 
grade, no matter what the cause of retardation may 
be, ought to be placed with those nearer his social 
age, if not his pedagogical age. There was some- 
thing pertinent, if disconcerting, in the suggestion 
made to a superintendent: “Why don’t you take 
that big boy there in the fifth grade over to the 
high school and Jet him sit there? It won’t cost 
any more.” ‘The problem of the education of the 
youth of the nation is not exclusively a high school 
problem. The movement for reorganization of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in terms of the 
junior high school emphasizes the need of paying 
attention to individual as well as social considera- 
tions in the placement of pupils in order to secure 
results commensurate with the demands and the 
needs of our time. We must reckon with the fact 
and vista of rapid reorganization and expansion 
Bounda- 
Nascent 


organic articulations of our school system are in 


and the call for new types of leadership. 
ries set by tradition are being disturbed. 
the process of definition. ‘The proposal to reach 
down into the grades and lift out of them certain 
pupils who are not profiting by their schooling is 
gradually being accepted as a sound policy. New 
plans of administrative readjustment have been 
adopted which fully warrant the conclusion that 
we are beginning to comprehend the needs of our 
adolescent population. 

It requires no prophetic insight to venture the 
assertion that the twentieth century is to be a cen- 
tury for the adolescent in the development of 
educational opportunity. Secondary education 
throughout history has been the bearer of educa- 
tional interest and reform. Nothing is detracted 
from the significance of the elementary period of 
education when it is contended that no other pe- 
riod is fraught with so far-reaching consequences 
The youth of the 
nation has been nobody’s care. We have yet to 


as the period of adolescence. 


[ December 


make the public school for our adolescent popula- 
tion a willing instrument in developing courage, 
responsibility, initiative, power, and personal abil- 
ity. We have been neglecting our future home- 
The home is not an isolated unit but a 
part of an organic whole. 


makers. 
Our future citizens, in- 
cluding girls, have been neglected because we have 
failed to perceive the imperative demand to devise 
a socializing institution for all the youths of our 
Too much has been left to chance and a 
shortsighted individual freedom. 


country. 
The physical, 
moral, vocational, intellectual, and social welfare 
of youth must be given conscious and constructive 
The wastage of our human resources 
A stupid indifference, if 
not ignorance, must be entered in the indictment 
Out of a sheer 
accident of history we have attached the signifi- 


direction. 
has been inexcusable. 


against our educational statesmen. 


cance of a principle to a traditional practice. The 
state, which in America is the consensus of social 
judgment, permits a boy to leave the school upon 
the celebration of his fourteenth birthday. The 
leaving age is tied up with medieval institutional- 
ism. There is not the slightest’ justification for 
this age limit of compulsory education. An edu- 
ational renaissance ought to be expected in the 
interests of our youth and the nation, and since 
this great war is proving to be the touchstone of 
our man-power, our resources, our industrial or- 
ganization, it ought to be the touchstone of our 
education. ‘The war is a crucible of every depart- 
ment of life, and out of this calamity some bless- 
ings should come, and none greater can be con- 
ceived than that of conserving our most valuable 
resources—boys and girls. It would be a_ pity 
indeed if such were not the result, since it has 
become clear that human factors are destined to be 
decisive in this titanic conflict. 

Recognition of the fact that we are beginning to 
sense responsibility for the care of the youth of 
the nation is finding expression in the general 
movement for part-time schooling for those four- 
teen to sixteen years of age who are not found in 
school. The demand under state law that six to 
ten hours a week on the employer’s time shall be 
devoted to industrial education is but a prelude to 
the day of adequate education for the boys and 
girls leaving our schools at the age of fourteen. 
The immediate objective need is legislation which 
will raise the leaving age to sixteen throughout 


the states. There would still be a legitimate de- 


ptm ermen con= 
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mand for continuation schools for youths sixteen 
to eighteen, and even after an educational renais- 
sance for adolescence had been fully achieved and 
the leaving age set at eighteen, there would still 
be need of supplementing through part-time edu- 
cation occupations which no longer furnish in 
themselves means of growth, thereby making pro- 
vision for both counter-actant forms of interests 
ta overcome the lethargizing effects of ‘routine 
work, and also such other forms of educational 
opportunity as will enable all persons above school 
age to avail themselves of profitable intellectual 
pursuits. 

A program of this character will not be readily 
accepted. The measure of success will, however, 
be determined by the courage with which school 
the 


and social imagination will be required to over- 


men face issue. Educational statesmanship 


come the inertia of tradition. Signs are not want- 
ing, however, of an energizing spirit in this new 
direction. The development of the American high 
school stands out as one of the conspicuous exam- 
ples in our national life of the capacity of a self- 
governing people to lay hold of a sound policy and 
work it out through local initiative. The increase 
in the number of public high schools in the span 
of fifty years attests an interest unexceled in pub- 
lic education: from about forty in 1867 to more 
than 11,500 in 1915 is a thrilling event indeed. 
The increase in our population in this time was 
about 150 per cent, while the increase in public 
high school enrollment was approximately 30,000 
per cent. Community after community has willed 
into existence its public high school by imposing a 
voluntary tax, and the childless prominent citizen 
whose philanthropy failed to reach his bank ac- 
count has learned to support secondary education 
with a generous codperation. ‘To-day more than a 
million and a half of the youth of the nation are 
found in public high schools, and this populariza- 
tion of education beyond the leaving age removes 
all doubt concerning the decision of our people 
with respect to twelve years of public education. 
The standard length of a boy’s or girl’s schooling 
at public expense has risen from eight to twelve 
This 


per cent expansion of public opinion on the vital 


years within a half century. means a 50 
matter of the conservation and education of youth. 
The nation is rapidly developing toward the con- 
ception of a free system of universal education, and 
this means the creation of social imagination and 
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tangible provision whereby all the youth of the 
the 
whose people have learned to estimate the worth of 


nation shall truly become wards of a state 
the individual and to know the value of a universal 
social agency in the interests of the nation. 
Opportunists will continue to indulge in a kind 
of self-righteousness tainted with an old Calvin- 
ism, urging that only a privileged few can profit 


And 


those who point with pride to the 


by education beyond the present leaving age. 
there will be 
high school and its present equipment, justifving 
the status quo on the ground that nobody who has 
is excluded from its 
that 
school is artificial and that fitness of high school 


it in him to make the effort 
privileges, little realizing fitness for high 
is imperative. 

Two major problems confront us at this time. 

(a) Who is to attend the secondary school? Is 
it to be the whole body of the vouth of the nation, 
or only a privileged few? 

(b) 
tional opportunity under a sound system of uni- 


What is to be the nature of the new eduea- 


versal education gradually developing toward 
twelve vears of public education as a minimum for 


normally constituted adolescents ? 
difficult to 
Approximately 10 


The problem of absenteeism is not 


state in terms of percentages. 
per cent of the nation’s youth thirteen years of 
age are out of school; 15 per cent of youth four- 
fifteen 


$2 per cent of those sixteen years of 


teen years of age; 25 per cent of those 
vears of age; 
age; 58 per cent of boys and girls seventeen years 
of age. In spite of the inspiriting growth of the 
public secondary school, the problem is still in the 
process of solution. Equality of educational op- 
portunity and advantages has not been extended to 
all bovs and girls geographically. There are iso- 
lated, outlying sections in which access is denied a 
limited number of boys and girls. This aspect of 
the problem, however, will doubtless vield to satis- 
factory solution by means of the momentum of a 
rapidly developing secondary school already under 
The difficulties are not 


way. found on the fron- 


tier. Those who have pushed out into the new 
and undeveloped sections of the west have been 
first 


tion 


in a readiness to grubstake the next genera- 
with school buildings. Much remains to be 


done in the centralization of schools along the 
lines of a regional rather than a political unit of 
control. It is in those sections of the older states 


in which there are found both decadent farms and 
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towns and a corresponding decadent and lethargic 
population that we find the greatest difficulty in 
generating interest in progressive education. 

Aside from the features of absenteeism growing 
out of these conditions, there are other situations 
to be met—subtle, elusive, and difficult. The lurk- 
ing skepticism not alone among our people in vari- 
ous walks of life but particularly in academic cir- 
cles, that it is no use to continue education for the 
“masses” beyond the present leaving age, consti- 
tutes the real danger to that development and con- 
ception of adequate care of the youth of the na- 
tion which will make possible and practical the sec- 
ondary school as a social organization in which all 
boys and girls are to find themselves as prospective 
citizens of a democracy made both safe and effi- 
cient. Two varieties of ancient dogma are im- 
bedded in this skepticism. 
of an old theology of social predestination; the 
other the persistence of sanctions in education 
which belong to a medieval scholasticism. The 
“lad o’ parts” is still thought to be the recipient 
of the special favor of the state. The old theology 
of predestination had at least the virtue of doing 


One is the persistence 


business on a deferred credit basis; the modern 
materialistic classification of people has in it the 
thoroughly modern practice of doing business on a 
cash basis. A kind of pedagogical predestination 
seems to persist in the philosophy of our day. We, 
who stand at the threshhold of young life, are fre- 
quently admonished to provide a certain curricu- 
lum offering for those who are going to college 
and another offering for those who are going into 
the work-a-day world. The assumptions, here, are 
subtle and naive. Educational literature is bur- 
dened with the “those-who” fallacy. Standing at 
the statistical end of the ladder, many a would-be 
vocational director assays to speak with a finality 
of judgment with respect to the probable futures 
of real boys and girls. We are advised to carry 
this dualism into all manner of channels, such as 
provision for those who remain in high school one 
year, for those who remain two years, and for 
those who cmplete three or four years. We have 
been advised to consider suitable curriculum offer- 
ings for those who are in the highest tenth—the 
supernormal, as well as for those who are in the 
lowest tenth of a grade, for those who are going to 
be farmers, bakers, barbers, machinists, lawyers, 
statesmen, ad infinitum. It would be absurd to 
taboo all efforts to differentiate offerings in terms 


of individual and society needs. But to attempt to 
diagnose fourteen-year-old boys and girls with any 
degree of assurance of outcomes must disclose an 
incapacity to think in terms of a democratic or- 
ganization of society and an inability to perceive 
potentialities in a self-realizing process of educa- 
tion. 

It will be a mistake to assume that there are and 
always will be large numbers of pupils who can 
never hope for a high school education and to act 
upon this assumption in fostering specialization 
based upon immaturity and ignorance. It is a 
serious mistake to proceed to establish, in addition 
to our secondary schools, and as a substitute for 
them, a system of pure trade schools for the so- 
No man or group of 
men is sufficiently omniscient to foreordain those 
who shall be selected out for this or that vocation. 
Such a proposal harks back to a social organization 


called “working classes.” 


in which people are divided into two or more 
classes, upon one of which shall be bestowed a lib- 
eral education, another of which shall be trained 
along narrow lines for specific vocation. The na- 
tionalization of our education must first be under- 
stood in its essential spirit. Any administrative 
devices which are designed to build arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, either institutional or potential, can not 
be accepted. It was the hope of secondary school 
men that national aid might be made available in 
the further development of a free system of univer- 
sal secondary education which would promote a 
fundamental unity in secondary education for all. 
There are pernicious possibilities in the Smith- 
Hughes act for the reason that an element is sug- 
gested in its administration looking toward a cleav- 
age at the age of fourteen, and this difficulty comes 
at a time when the secondary school was beginning 
to emerge from an academic and traditional con- 
trol which fostered just as dangerous a doctrine in 
the assumption that the secondary school was for 
the training of the elect—a class distinction asso- 
ciated with the rare and exclusive titles of “schol- 
ar” and “gentleman.” This dualism of a social 
cleavage operates in two directions to-day instead 
In order to 
establish the new secondary school as a social or- 


of in one, as in the old education. 


ganization in which to foster the physical, the 
moral, and the intellectual as well as the vocational 
life of all the youth of the nation, it will be neces- 
sary to guard this growing adolescent institution 
against both old and new elements which would 
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tend to perpetuate or set up undesirable social di- 
vision on the basis of education and vocation. The 
child from the humblest home in the land must 
have with any 
other. 


equal educational 
This new inter-school highway must be 
constructed so that every child may purchase a 


Under 


opportunity 


through ticket with stop-over privileges. 
such a plan it is believed that the number of those 
who must stop short of completing some profitable 
course will gradually decrease in time, and it is 
hoped will disappear within a quarter of a century. 

This optimistic view will not be readily accept- 
ed. In spite of the white collar poverty of to-day 
resulting from a misapprehension of higher educa- 
tion, there are those who cling to the old view that 
education is a privilege to be withdrawn from the 
lazy and from a special class in an orderly system 
of caste. The notion still prevails that education 
is a preparation for a life of inconspicuous idle 
ness. ‘hat pernicious doctrine still finds expres- 
sion with a considerable number of those who, with 
the “simon pure” academic mind, are sheltered 
within the peaceful elim-lined campus of the chosen 
few. Eyen within the past two decades high school 
men, teachers and principals, have declared it to be 
their function to train leaders. Now they are be- 
“Who selected us to train lead- 
Who is to educate the rank and 


ginning to ask: 
No one. 


Let me, the new school man and the new 


ers? 
file ? 
high school teacher, we who have discovered our- 
selves as representatives of the nation of tomorrow 
in our ambassadorship to the secondary school 
charged with the responsibility of helping boys to 
grow to men, and girls to women, all able and dis- 
posed to advance the general good.” The academic 
mind persists with a scholar’s devotion to educa- 
tion apart from vocation, with the result that there 
are individuals who are “cultured” but idle and 
useless The high school 
of to-day is gripping the problem of dealing with 


the “educated” failures. 


vouth in terms of both education and vocation. 
What is wanted is the truly educated and efficient 
man who can earn his living intelligently, partici- 
pate wisely in the activities of his social environ- 
ment, perform adequately the duties of intelligent 
citizenship, and who is continuously developing 
ability to enjoy and properly use leisure and who, 
with conserved working power and vocational effi- 
ciency, has learned how to codperate in a construct- 
ive manner in the civic, moral, and intellectual 
responsibilities of a loyal citizenry of our country. 
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This means education and vocation, not one or the 
other. Public school men have this conception 
and mean to work it out effectually. 

The exponents of a dual system of education, 
and there are two camps—one, the academic group, 
the other, the recent enthusiasts for separate trade 
or industrial schools—have failed to understand 
the new secondary school in terms of a social serv- 
ice agency in the interests of all boys and girls and 
of the nation. 
trade schools 
The 
development of manual training, agricultural, and 


technical high schools has brought to the attention 


Now, the movement to establish 


paralleling our high schools seems plausible. 


of the public the desirability of incorporating the 
essential courses of these newer types of schools 
into the cosmopolitan high school. The general 
tendency in these special schools is first to empha- 
size the major activity for which that school is 
created and then to incorporate into its curricu- 
liberal 


lums the courses of the general type of 


school, thereby becoming a liberal-vocational 


school. In the meantime those so-called vocation- 
al and objective courses have been introduced into 
the older high schools, with the result that they 
have incorporated the new ideas and procedures. 
This tendency is essentially sound in a fluid social 
organization such as our country fosters. Separa- 
tion means classification ; and classification by any 
other method than merit will not be received in a 
real democracy that fosters a full and free devel- 
opment -of the individual as a socially efficient 
personality. 

This view is readily accepted in its concrete and 
personal application. An employer in a western 
city remarked recently that it is a good thing for 
boys fourteen years of age to go into the factory 


When asked to 


consider the social, the moral, the physical, and 


and grow up with the business. 
the intellectual life of these boys, a spurious argu- 
ment was presented couched in a current logic 
that the 
destination. It would be 


originated with doctrine of pre- 
useless to attempt: to 
edueate all boys; some of them could not learn; 
they need to get into work early in life; and be- 
sides there is the continuation school or the night 
that 


The work 


school or some social welfare organization 
looks after their moral and social life. 
of the world must be done, and if the state should 
require these boys to attend school until sixteen, 


who would do the work in our factories and on 
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our farms? So the argument ran on. It made 
no difference to this employer to urge that the 
center of gravity of a boy’s life should be in an 
educational sphere rather than in an economic 
sphere; that human interests were prior to mate- 
rial interests. 


urge that the industrial world to-day reserved for 


It made no impression on him to 


boys inconsequential work, most of it of a lethar- 
gizing nature on account of the deadening routine 
of repetition in a monotonous and sometimes un- 
and I 


think few of them share his view, and the number 


wholesome environment. This employer, 


is diminishing with the development of social 
imagination, could not appreciate the danger zone 
of employment. He could not see what effect, for 
example, nine hours a day had upon boys who did 
nothing but drop into a revolying dise dowel pins 
or stand at a machine day in and day out going 
through the same motions at the rate of thirty 
repetitions per minute—a performance a monkey 
could be trained to carry out if its attention could 
be had for about fifteen minutes. This employer 
was finally asked in an interview whether he had a 
“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Ie is attending an 


“Why didn’t 


son in the factory instead of sending him to high 


son. 


eastern university.” you put your 
school and college, and let him grow up with the 
business, Mr. Employer?” And then, as if in a 
dissolving view the former picture fades, followed 
by a new one on the screen before the footlights of 
the father’s imagination, the emplover assumes a 


role. He 


contact 


new was sure that his son needed to 


come in with his fellows in school and 
college and through education lay the foundation 
for later specialization. He wanted his son to have 
the advantages of the best in education and then 
he could enter the business and make a success of 
it. Apparently it makes a difference whose boys 
are to grow up with the business. 

Underlying this attitude is a deep-seated con 
viction that a common school education of eight 
grades is adequate for a large majority of other 
people’s sons and daughters. The impression is 
by no means limited to a few business men; the 
academic mind still clings to the old jesuitical no- 
tions of God’s elect. When the dean of the gradu- 
ate school in a university recently remarked that 
it ought to be the business of the high school prin- 
cipal to select those who are going on to college 
and edueate them in the good old orthodox-pre- 


paratory school way, and further to develop differ- 
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ent types of schools of industrial and agricultural 
sort for the working classes, the dean was using 
the language, if not the philosophy, of the old 
dualism under which a social organization such as 
Germany has developed would be necessary in or- 
It was sug- 
gested to the learned dean that some reliable au- 
thority, a representative of the state, would need 
to be constituted in order to carry into effect his 
suggestion, and that it might seem best that his 


der to predetermine the classification. 


own son or daughter at the age of fourteen, let us 
say, should be assigned to the group of those who 
were not destined to go on to college. A vigorous 
protest was heard to the effect that he would not 
permit any pedagogical kaiser to dictate the future 
of his children nor would he favor such a separa- 
tion of schools as would result in subtle forms of 
institutional classification of people into the leis- 
ure class, sometimes called “cultured” folks, and 
the working classes. ‘The learned dean not only 
expressed the conviction of the humblest citizen 
but also found himself in the position of the em- 
plover. /t makes a difference whose sons and 
daughters are to be segregated for one type of aim 
or another. 

|The second part of this paper will be given in 
the January issue.—Editor. | 


THE WARLESS DAWN. 
JouN RuuppLAN, in Denver News. 


He is not free who shoots his brother down, 
Within whose heart is any drop of hate; 

But only he is free who wears the crown 
Of love for all and seeks to mend their state. 


Who sends his guns into the field of blood, 
Whose ships go forth with roaring shot and 
flame, 
Is a vile slave; and not Pacifie’s flood 
Can cleanse him of the Helot’s brand of shame. 


Who would be free must dry those fountains up 
That gush with tears from hearts oppressed by 
might. 
Must reach unto his brother that sweet cup 
Which sparkles with the wine of hope and light. 


Plead not for ships wherewith to smite, for men 
To die in glittering steel; that time is gone; 
The Golden Age of Peace is comé again; 


! *tis here, the Warless Dawn. 


Look eastward, lo! 
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DEMOCRACY 


Great mother of a new-born race, 
All earth shall be thy dwelling place; 
Democracy, thy holy name 

Shall set the continents aflame, 

Shall thrill the islands of the sea, 
And keep thy children ever free. 


From God’s eternal universe 

Shalt thou remove the primal curse 
Which man upon his fellow-man 
Imposed since first the world began; 
Away with slaves, deprived of rights, 
And lily-fingered parasites! 


For thus the new-world purpose we 
Can, step by step, unfolded see; 
Columbus sailed, at God’s behest, 

From lands by wicked kings oppressed 
His messenger, to search the earth 

And find the place for Freedom’s birth. 


Then up rose peerless Washington, 
With many another dauntless son, 
Whose spirit, caught beyond the blue, 
Encompassed France, and Europe, too, 
Until the purpose of the Lord 

Was plainly written with the sword. 


Out of it all—Democracy! 
The final word of God’s decree, 
To carry out His cherished plan 
Of peace on earth, good will to man. Bl 
Therefore, arise, ye people, sing iil 


This heaven-born and glorious thing! 
WILLIAM MILL BUTLER, 


Beachwood, N. J., July 4, 1918. 
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HOW THE INFLUENZA SITUATION WAS HAN- 

DLED AT THE MILWAUKEE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Dr. M. A. Bussewrrz. 

A week the health 

issued his ban forbidding public meetings and 


before state commissioner 
closing schools and other institutions it became 
evident to those who studied the situation at the 
Milwaukee State Normal School that the influenza 
Several cases 
One stu- 
dent was seriously ill of pneumonia, following in- 
The attend- 

President 
Pearse, Doctor Sarah Garrett, the normal school 
physician for the state, Doctor Schell, and Captain 
Madison, the local normal school physicians, and 
Doctor Ford, the army surgeon for the 8. A. T. C., 


situation was becoming serious. 


were developing in the normal school. 


fluenza, and died within a few days. 
ance was becoming decidedly irregular. 


in consultation with Doctor Bussewitz, decided to 
make a systematic daily examination of every stu- 
dent and teacher in the normal school for the pur- 
pose of checking the spread of disease. Members 
of the nurses’ training corps, about thirty in num- 
ber, in charge of Do¢tor Bussewitz, were thorough- 
ly instructed by him in how to sterilize thermome 
ters and in the manner of taking temperatures. 
Every member of the school reported daily in 
the assembly room where the student nurses offi- 
ciated for the purpose of having the temperatures 
taken and recorded on records designed for that 
purpose. If the temperature was 99 or a little 
above the student was ordered to return in three 
hours and if it showed an increase he was sent to 
‘Doctor Bussewitz for further examination. Cases 
of cough, cold in the head, muscular aches, and so 


once referred to him for additional 


If the temperature registered 100 


on were at 

examination. 
or more the student was sent home immediately. 
Likewise all suspicious cases of colds, ete., were 
excluded from school. Several students had tem- 
peratures of 102 and did not know that they were 
ill. These were regular influenza carriers. 

The student body in general assembly in two 
talks had been given the symptoms of influenza 
and the dangers of the disease were pointed out. 
The necessity of absolute rest in bed for at least 
four days, for a mild laxative, and for light, nour- 
ishing food was pointed out; also the necessity of 
promptly calling in the family physician if the 
symptoms became more serious. The student 
body appreciated the seriousness of the situation 


and codperated most cordially. Every night the 
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temperature chart was checked up and the list of 
the few students who had not reported was hand- 
ed to the teachers the next morning with instruc- 
tions to send students at once to the assembly room 
for examination before they were admitted to 
classes. 

The record shows some interesting results. It 
appears that the influenza struck groups of stu- 
From one class four were excluded in one 
week. ‘The first day six students were excluded 
from school; the next day five; the next day four. . 
In a week’s time the school was entirely free of 
influenza. ‘Toward the close of the week the school 
was always free from influenza; but Mondays and 
Tuesdays, after the students had been out and 
mingled with the crowd downtown at week-ends, 
cases would crop out again. From two to four 
cases developed every Monday or ‘Tuesday. 

In all, twenty-six students were excluded. All 
have returned to school now. We fully believe 
that these precautionary measures have prevented 
the spread of the disease in the Milwaukee Normal 
School with the saving of several lives. At pres- 
ent the school just has sick calls and will continue 
this system for several weeks to come, or until the 


dents. 


epidemic has been checked. 

The record seems to indicate the necessity for 
a thorough daily examination of all students dur- 
ing any signs of the epidemic, and of sick calls at 
other times, and that it is relatively easy to check 
the trouble by this means. 

This experiment proves that in future influenza 
epidemics the schools should not be closed, but 
that adequate inspection through teachers, nurses, 
In this way the dis- 
ease can be readily stamped out. Incidentally the 
training that the pupils receive in such a campaign 
will prove a most valuable asset in every home 


and physicians be instituted. 


later on. 


MY DOG. 
H. M. Cuurcnu, in St. Nicholas. 


I tried to write a poem 
To my dog the other day, 
To tell him that I loved him 
In the very nicest way. 
Mama said it was a poem— 
That I had done quite well ; 
But papa’s name is nicer, 
For he called it “doggerel.” 


— Oo fF 
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The supervising teachers in several parts of the 
state have organized for the purpose of holding 
meetings for the discussion of their various prob- 
lems. One sectional meeting has been held at 
Green Bay, another at Fond du Lac. Others are 
being arranged for. 

The department of education is making a col- 
lection of photographs of school libraries to illus- 
trate present conditions and to give publicity to 
the best things that are being done in the way of 
school libraries in rural, state graded, and high 
schools. Quite a number of photographs have al- 
ready been received. Superintendents, principals, 
and teachers will do the cause of school libraries a 
service by sending photographs of school libraries 
while in actual use by the pupils. It is not de 
sired that the pictures shall be mounted. 

The nar on epidemic has interfered very much 
with the holding of school board conventions and 
school library institutes, the schedules for which 
were arranged at the beginning of the school year. 
For about a month and a half after October 10 no 
such meetings could be held. While conditions 
have greatly improved throughout the state, yet 
quite a number of schools are still closed or have 
closed for a second time owing to a recurrence of 
the epidemic. 

The new high school building at Platteville is 
nearing completion. It is expected that it will 
be occupied immediately after the Christmas holi 
days. 

Of the 178 public nurses employed in the state. 
89, or 50 per cent, are emploved by the city of 
Milwaukee, according to statisties gathered for the 
fortheoming biennial report. lence 16 per cent 
of the population has the services of 50 per cent 
of the public nurses. Of the nurses emploved 
outside of Milwaukee, 13 ave employed by school 
boards; of those employed in Milwaukee the 


school board in that city employs 10. About 55 
per cent of the population of the state are abso- 
lutely without the services of public nurses. On a 
conservative estimate, 500 public nurses would be 
required to serve the needs of the entire state. 
When school men work for securing school nurses 
they are helping along a cause of great importance 
to the physical welfare of the entire public. 

The Employment Service Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor issues a weekly bulle- 
tin entitled United 
Bulletin. 


service in connection with vocational guidance and 


States Employment Service 


The schools will find this bulletin of 


in the placing of those who leave school, whether 
before or after graduation, in positions suited to 
their capacities. Write to the Employment Serv- 
ice, therefore, to have your school placed on the 
mailing list. 

The list of Wisconsin high schools maintaining 
domestic science courses is now considerably long- 
er than would be a list of high schools not offering 
such a course. The forthcoming biennial report 
will list 229 hi 


mestic science this school year. Thi 


sh schools offering courses in do- 
s figure regis- 
ters a striking growth in popularity of that fea- 
ture of school work, which more and more will 
exert a beneficial influence in society’s fundamental 
institution, the home. 

Statistics gathered under the direction of Doctor 
Elizabeth Woods show that in ten Wisconsin cities, 
with a school enrollment of 37,397, the number of 
border-line subnormals is 105; of feeble-minded, 
272. That is, more than 1 per cent of the enroll- 
ment consists of pupils who are in need of special 
treatment and separate classes. Doctor Woods 
voices the opinion that this 1 per cent of the 
school enrollment probably takes up 10 per cent of 
the teachers’ time. The remedy, of course, is seg- 
regation whenever at all feasible. Ungraded rooms 
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and specially trained teachers in the larger villages 
and cities are necessary to this end. 


GRADED SCHOOLS SHOW REMARK- 


ABLE GROWTH. 


STATE 


The following encouraging figures will be print- 
ed in the biennial report of 1918. Their special 
fact. that 


schools will largely take the place of one-room 


significance lies in the state graded 


rural schools in the process of consolidation. 


Year 1907-08. 1917-18. 
Number of first class......... 149 221 
Number of second class...... 35 102 

“etal ..... Naat anteaters 384 623 
Number of teachers......... 1238 1668 


Number of state graded schools 

which have become high 

schools in ten years........ sites 10% 
Number of state graded schools, 


ninth and tenth grade work. 109 127 
Number of pupils graduated. . 1915 3012 
Number of schools offering in- 

ARSGTIALMWOTK -s.04:<co6ss01s 9: 0 357 


The manual training department of the Monroe 
schools has introduced cement work this year. An 
old boiler room has been remodeled for the cement 
work and the metal work of the manual training 
department. The floors and partitions were made 
by the manual training class. 

Doctor H. N. Goddard of the department has 
heen appointed state director of the Boys’ Working 
teserve to succeed former Assistant State Super 
intendent J. B. Borden, who has now entered upon 
his duties as assistant dean of the State Agricul- 
tural College. Mr. Goddard has already done con- 
siderable work in connection with his duties as 
director, especially in the way of perfecting the 
Tt has 


necessary to appoint new directors in a number 


organization in various counties. heen 
of counties, owing to changes in school positions 
which took place during the summer vacation. 
Cudahy is contemplating the introducing of a 
junior high school next year. The new junior 
high school building at Kenosha which is now bhe- 
ing planned will when completed be one of the 
best junior high school buildings in the country. 
The school library institute held for Trempe- 
leau County at Whitehall under the joint auspices 
of County Superintendent Helen Berg and the 
department was largely attended in spite of the 
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fact that it was held on Friday and so shortly 
after the schools had resumed their work after the 
influenza epidemic. This speaks well both for the 
work of supervision in that county and the school 
spirit of the individual teachers. 


“LITTLE BOY BLUE.” 
By Howarp Saxsy. 


BIG 


Big “Little Boy Blue” has gone to sea, 
And sturdy and stanch now is he 
A gallant young sailor now is he 
With a telescope, real, in his hands. 
Time was when this toy-loving Tot, e’er he grew, 
Was a Laddie, and passing fair; 
But, now, is that erstwhile Little Boy Blue 
An officer—shouldering care. 


“My place is the quarter-deck !” bravely he said, 
“Midst carnage, and uproar, and noise!” 

So, scanning the distance, far ahead 
His “orders” he gives to the Boys— 

Heroes in Blue, with hearts of steel, 
Who are waiting a chance to fight: 

The Boys who are really “The Men at the Wheel” 
Transporting our troops aright. 


Aye, faithful to old Uncle Sam they stand 
Passive, yet stern in their ire; 

Awaiting the Admiral’s word of command— 
‘When yowre ready, my lads, you may fire: 

And they wonder, as waiting these long months 


pr 


through, 
How soon they ean shoot at the Hun; 
The submarine terror to Big Boy Blue 
Ts a thing of the past—outdone! 
Outdone by our fearless Tars so true 
Who stand to a man by their gun— 
God bless them! Hurrah! for the Big Boys Blue 
Who will fight till the Victory’s won! 


“What makes vou keep staring at the mercury 
in the thermometer ?” 

“T like to realize that at least the temperature 
can go up without costing me anvthing extra.”— 
Washington Star. 


The way to be patriotic in America is not only 
to love America, but to love the duty that lies 
nearest to our hand and to know that in perform- 
ing it we are serving our country best. 
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STATE CHAMPION 


During the past season the boys and girls of 
Jefferson County have been doing some excellent 
club work under the direction of the council of 
defense. 

Canning, garden, calf, sheep, and poultry clubs 
The exhibits at the Water- 


town and Jefferson fairs were exceptionally good 


have been flourishing. 
and called forth many favorable comments. 

The work in canning was especially noteworthy. 
Several demonstration teams were organized in 
These 


demon- 


each of the eight local councils of defense. 
the districts and 
strated the various ways of using the flour substi- 


teams went into rural 


tutes and the latest methods in canning. During 
the season 130 such demonstrations were given. 
Three girls from the Fort Atkinson High School 


A FEW NUTS TO CRACK. 
(Easy conundrums for little folks.) 

1. What tight shoes produce. 

2. The first syllable is a kind of box. 

3. The nicknames of two boys. 

!, A letter of the alphabet and a tin vessel. 
5. The first svllable is a color of eyes. 

6. Two-thirds of it is beaten with bread. 
7. Its first half is a drink. 

8. Its first half is a part of a house. 

9. Its first half is a kind of vegetable. 
10. An insert and the middle half of a pain. 


CANNING TEAM. 


won first honors at the Intercounty Fair at Water- 
At Milwaukee 
Some of the 


town and so went to the state fair. 

there were twelve teams competing. 
judges were brought from Washington, D. C., as 
The 


final decision was that the Fort Atkinson team was 


the contest was expected to be a close one. 
just a little better than any other. Having been 
declared state champions, the girls next took part 
in the big interstate event at Sioux City, Iowa. 
Here the Badger girls found some especially strong 
teams; however, they were given fourth place, with 
ten the While the team did 
bring home special honors the girls did well and 


teams in race. not 
one of them, Mabel Downing, was given the dis- 
tinction of being the best individual demonstrator 


in the middle west. 


filbert; 4, 


eoeoanut: 8, 


Answers: 1, acorn: 2, chestnut; 3, 


pecan; 5, hazelnut: 6, butternut: 7, 


walnut: 9, peanut: 10, beechnut. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. i2 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE NATIONAL RURAL EDUCATION AND COUNTRY LIFE 
CONFERENCE AT STEVENS POINT NORMAL 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. Sims 


The Stevens Point Normal, long recognizing the 
importance of improving the rural schools through 
trained teachers, and shaping its activities in that 
direction, has achieved notable distinction in this 
line of work. 
fore, that the first Rural Education and Country 


It was entirely in keeping, there- 


Life Conference in Wisconsin should be held in 
that institution. 

This meeting, in session at the Stevens Point 
Normal September 22 to 25, inclusive, was the 
largest, most instructive, and most successful ever 
held by the conference, and the 400 delegates pres- 
Massachusetts to Nebraska, from 
Virginia to North Dakota, representing fifteen 
states, listened to the addresses, took part in the 
first-hand Wisconsin’s 


ent from and 


discussion, and observed at 
method of dealing with the problems of rural edu- 
cation and life. There was revealed by all that 
intensity of interest with consequently resulting 
profit which will be felt in all parts of the middle 
section of our country, making for uplift. 

The important topics presented were: “The 
Educational “The Church 
social Center”; “Consolidation of 
“Rural Health” ; “Wisconsin’s Problems 
Edueation”; “Minnesota’s Problems in 
“Problems in Rural Education 


Church as an Force” ; 


as a Rural 
Schools” ; 
in Rural 
Rural Education” ; 
in Country Life in Various Sections of the Coun- 
try”; “Villages and Small-Town Schools as Agen- 
cies for the Improvement of Rural Schools and 
Country Life.” 

The conference was opened by J. 
Washington, D. C., national 
agent, who outlined the history of the organiza- 
tion and stated that the purpose of these confer- 
ences was to bring about such conditions as would 


L. McBrien, 


school extension 


make rural life and rural schools as attractive and 
Mr. McBrien 


the conference throughout. His good 


efficient as city life and schools. 
managed 
humor, enthusiasm, and spirit of service for the 
country people were contagious, inspiring enthusi- 
asm on the part of all who attended. 

The Sunday afternoon and evening programs 
were devoted to the church as an educational force. 
Rev. M. B. McNutt, New York City, and Rev. G. 
A. Wilson, Talulla, Illinois, speaking on the church 


movement, emphasized the need of recreation in 
church life. * A large percentage of crime and es- 
pecially of juvenile delinquency occurs during the 
hours between sundown and midnight, showing 
thereby the need of wholesome and suitably con- 
trolled recreation in those hours. Many churches 
have succeeded in making possible wholesale social 
life directed by the church as a center. 

Monday morning was devoted to a consideration 
Rural Education.” 
The following addresses were given: “P 
of Rural Education in Wisconsin,” Professor W. E. 
Larson, Madison, Wisconsin; “The Actual Work 
of the Supervisory Teacher,’ Grace Wyman, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; “The Work of the County Train- 
Professor 
tapids, Wisconsin; “The 


of “Wisconsin’s Problems in 


rogress 


ing School in Training Rural Teachers.” 
M. H. Jackson, Grand 
Work of the High School in Training Rural Teach- 
Banting, Chippewa 
tural Demonstration School in 
Connection with the Normal School,” Professor 
O. W. Neale, Stevens Point. <A feature of Mon- 
day morning’s session was a meeting of the Port- 


ers,’ Superintendent G. O. 


Falls; and “The 


age County School Board Convention, called par- 
ticularly in the interest of visiting delegates who 
The speakers 
among other things urged the formation of patri- 
otie societies in the rural schools to do patriotic, 


might see one in actual session. 


Red Cross, and other work assigned them and to 
teach patriotism to students and adults in the dis- 
trict through appropriate programs; the necessity 
of training teachers for rural schools; special 
courses of study for the training of rural teachers; 
the imperative need of rural demonstration schools 
in connection with training schools for rural teach- 
ers; and the improvement of the health of the ru- 
ral communities. 

Minnesota’s problems in rural education 
discussed by State Superintendent C. G. Schulz, 
St. Paul, and Miss Amalia Bengtson, Olivia, Min- 


were 


Minnesota is doing things worth while in 
consolidation, teach- 


nesota. 
state aid for her rural schools: 
ers’ training, libraries, public health, and school 
Miss the 
problem in rural schools and her address was one 


buildings. Bengtson spoke on nurse 


of the strong features of the convention. It was 


yer 


or 
he 
h- 
va 
in 


3e 
1e 
is 
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clear, concise, effective, and made a powerful ap- 
peal to the audience as she outlined the procedure 
whereby she succeeded in getting her school board 
to employ a nurse in rural schools, demonstrating 
by concrete illustration the worth of the nurse in 
making health surveys, furnishing nurses, advis- 
ing medical treatment, and carrying sanitary meas- 
ures into the homes of the people in such convinc- 
ing ways as to make for health habits. 

Tuesday morning State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary gave a resumé of the lacks in the rural schools 
of the country. He said that there is usually a 
lack of codperation by the community, a lack of 
appreciation, and a lack of vision. He favored a 
strong central department of education and an 
effective county department of education headed 
by a capable, enthusiastic county superintendent 
with plenty of assistance. One of the weaknesses 
in rural education is the lack of effective supervi- 
sion, and this supervision can be given where there 
is a strong force of assistants to the county super- 
intendent. An educational propaganda must be 
started—there must be publicity thoroughly given 
to all matters concerning rural education through 
publications, addresses, conferences, and social cen- 
ters. There is imperative need of enlisting the 
pregs in this great work. 

The need of rural leadership was emphasized by 
President John F. Sims of the Stevens Point Nor- 
mal. The shortage of leaders is due largely to 
lack of appreciation. The social life of the com- 
munity must be built up, and a local sentiment in 
favor of strengthening the rural schools and pro- 
viding all of their needs must be created. It is 
not enough that the rural teachers be the equal of 
the urban teachers in point of ability. The prob- 
lems of the rural teachers are so much greater and 
so much more complex that the rural teacher must 
be even superior to the city teacher. When the 
right sentiment is built up in the community good 
teachers will come, because the remuneration will 
be increased in proportion to the belief of the 
community in the needs of a good school. 

The movement toward consolidation of rural 
school districts in North Dakota was outlined by 
Superintendent N. C. McDonald, Bismarck, and 
L. N. Rockne of Mohall, North Dakota. 

Honorable J. B. Horchem, member of the Iowa 
legislature, addressed the conference on federal aid 
in codperation with the states as an agency in the 
improvement in rural schools and country life, ex- 


plaining the new laws and the money and the 
means available to promote rural education and to 
aid the promotion of rural problems. 

MeGlade of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, outlined the extension o 


Professor John C. 
service for rural 


schools in Jowa as carried out by the Cedar Falls 
Normal School, giving data on their methods of 
establishing study centers and furnishing instruc- 
tion to rural teachers. Superintendent Fred L. 
Shaw of Huron, South Dakota, discussed exten- 
sion centers for patriotic instruction as worked 
out in his state. 

The evening sessions were very instructive. Sun- 
day evening Reverend MeNutt developed the theme 
of recreation, showing in what way clean and valu- 
able amusements had been worked out in a number 
of country churches. Monday evening A. E, Win- 
ship of Boston spoke on the “Forward Movement 
in Education,’ emphasizing “thrills” instead of 
“drills,” and outlining necessary changes in our 
courses of study. He was followed by Doctor F. A. 
Ott of Waukegan, Illinois, who spoke on , “The 
Teachers’ Drive.” 

The session of Tuesday evening ineluded ad 
dresses by Superintendent EK. J. Tobin, county 
superintendent of schools, Cook County, Ulinois, 
who explained his scheme of school-home projects, 
the students doing work in the home for which 
Superintendent Lee L. 
Driver, Winchester, Indiana, gave an illustrated 


lecture on the 


school credits are civen, 


evolution of the school, which was 


intensely interesting. The last number on the 
program was an illustrated lecture by Professor 
U. J. Hoffman of the Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Two school exhibits, one by the students of the 
rural departmeng of the normal school and the 
other by the State Department of Education, were 
very instructive. The exhibit of class work done 
by the students of the rural department consisted 
of practical problems in manual training designed 
to meet the needs of the farm boy and of free- 
hand paper cutting and tearing and simple exer- 
cises in construction suitable for rural schools. The 
use of the sand-table in the rural school was dem- 
onstrated by the location of the buildings and 
equipment on an up-to-date Wisconsin farm. 

A large display of pictures suitable for grade 
work was on exhibition. These pictures were 
grouped according to grades and to season of year 
to be used. 
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Samples ot approved school equipment for the 


, , , ' 
benefit of teachers and school] hoard members were 


included in this exhibit. 


One of the great contributions to the conference 


was an exhibit of sixteen charts, each ten feet by 


four feet, clearly lettered so that they could be 


easily read, on the rural school achievements of 
Wisconsin, These charts should be put in pam- 
phiet form for distribution, as they are a mine of 


valuable information on rural schools, 


Resolutions adopted yy the conference were as 


follows: 


Normal School Training of Teachers. 


That all 
the work of training rural school teachers organize 


this work as a separate department and place in 


Resolved, normal schools undertaking 


charge of it a trained leader in rural school eduea- 


tion who understands, appreciates, and sympathizes 


with the conditions of country life. 


Courses of study in these schools, 


while continu 
ing to stress the 


a study of agriculture, nature study, home eco 


COMMON bran | CS, should include 


nomics, farm mechanics. rural sociology, 


public 


speaking, and music. Connected with the cde part- 


ment, the organization of a rural demonstration 


school is Imperative, The rural department must 


extend its service in every form of extension work: 


Institutes, lectures, cooking demonstration, avri- 


culture demonstration, study centers. correspond 


ence study, and constructive supervision of teach 
ers In service. 


The rural ce partment is urged to cooperate in- 


telligently and enthusiastically with othe raven ies 


uplift of rural life, 


i] 


making for the such as the 


erange, county agricultural agents, the country 


chureh, the state and United States departments 


of edueation, agriculture, and health. 


County and High School Training of Teachers. 


Whereas, There is very great need of teachers 


who are properly trained for rural school work; 


and 
Whereas. 


and untavorable living conditions, make it impos- 


Present conditions. including salary 


sible to secure such training as is desirable: there 


fore be it 


Resolved, That this conference favors the estab 


lishment of county training schools for teachers 


and high school normal training departments un- 
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til such time as more adequate training can be 
secured. 
Cary, 
Wooprvurr, 
BENGTSON, 
Public School Health. 


Whereas, Statistics show that all over this great 
land of ours children are not physically “fit”; and 

Whereas, It has been demonstrated that great 
good has come to children through proper physical 
examinations; be it 

Resolved, That 


indorsing any movement that provides for physical 


this conference @o on record as 


examinations of children and recommending that 


steps be taken to further 


health 
laws pertinent to the needs of each community. 


enactment of 


Community Centers. 


Whereas, It has been demonstrated that no con- 
structive community work can be done unless there 
be some medium of meeting for the people of any 


community ; and 


Whereas, In this time of there is much 


stress 
need of concerted effort ; be it 
Resolved, That 


indorsing the organization of 


the conference @o on record as 


a community center 
in every community, be this of whatever boundary 
that seems suited to local needs. 
BENGTSON, 
WILSON, 
CoLE. 
We indorse the following concerning home proj- 
ecl work: 

The home is the center of our civilization, there- 
fore school-home projects are the very best way of 
making home activities the center of all school 
work. No other school activities open so wide a 
field for the profitable and agreeable combination 
of study with doing as do school-home projects. 

Nothing needs dignifving mere than does the 
scientific tilling .of the soil and the doing of ordi- 
nary tasks. Nothing dignifies a subject like giv- 
Other sub 
jects and occupations have been dignified in that 


ing it a place in the school course. 


way. The initiating and earrving to successful 


completion of ‘“‘school-home projects” will dignify 
the ordinary tasks of life. 

Pupils should be taught to do things as well as 
to study things. 


or 


ee ’ 


lis education forms the common mind, 
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Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

All pupils over ten years of age are to take a 
course In school-home projects as a part of their 
regular school work. This work is an extension of 
the school system of the count and it will be 
supervised and directed by the same school officials 
who direct the work in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

Standardization. 

We favor and urge standardization of rural 
schools everywhere; and their consolidation wher- 
ever feasible. As the ehief means of promoting 
standardization and consolidation we indorse state 


financial aid and state supervision. 


Kederal Aid. 
We approve the prin iple of federal aid for ele 
| 


] 


mentary and secondary ed 


ucation and for the prep- 


aration of teachers and believe that the conditions 


arising out of the war make it imperative that 


such a policy be adopted as early as possible. In 
making appropriations for this purpose the federal 
government should reserve to itself the right to 


] 


determine standards and conditions on which fed 


eral funds shall be available for use in the states 


la 
and territories but should refrain from infringing 
in any way on the rights of the states in regard 
to the administration of their school systems. The 


established departments of education in the sev- 


eral states are the proper agen ies for the admin- 
istration of their school systems and no act of th 
federal government should make it necessary to 
duplicate these. The United: States Bureau of 
Education is the proper agency for the adminis- 
tration of federal funds appropriated for the pro 
motion of general education and no other ageney 
should be created or designated for that purpose, 
Smith-Hughes Law. 

Whereas, The Smith-Huehes law provides fora 
board of at least three persons, regardless of the 
educational organizations of the various. states, 
there results, or at least may result, a dual system 
of education, destructive of the best interests of 
education and tending to produce a Class or caste 
system; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we r juest congress to so amend 


; ee: 
said act as to make it impossible to create a dual 


system of schools in an state, and that the regu 
larly constituted state department of edueation be 
given the supervision and direction of all voea 


tional education. 


National Education Association. 
Resolved, That we urge every teacher in America 
to become a member of the N. KE. A., realizing the 


t 


vital platform thi has planned in 
edueation. 
Pledge of Loyalty. 


We again affirm ou ty and devotion to our 


covernment in its prosecution of the great world 
War and pledge the s ols to hearty cooperation 
in all matters in \ ( the schools ean properly 
‘ASSISt. We « Xpress our Tul and hearty indorse- 
ment of the actions of President Wilson in the 
conduct of our international affairs. 


United States Bureau of Education. 


We heartil and unreservedly commend the ae 

¢ » | t " 7 
tivities ¢ ( »ureaul I call Ilha its elforts 
tO assist e states yr" nye the rural schools, 

| t } ‘ ] . f* } 
and we irge that col Css ovide sufficient funds 
( | ( | S1on ¢ ithe 

Appreciation. 
We « . r hie eciation of the co 
14 , 1 4 

eS1C8 ¢ ended by the ent and Taculty ob the 
Steven Point State > al School and to all 
others Ww ) e conti to ou pleasure and 
prout \ 11¢ ( 


Committee. 
Hon. C. P. Cary, Madison, 
Rev. G. A. Wilson, ‘I Illinois; 


Wisconsin, Chairman: 


Ilon. N. C. MeDonald, Bismarek, North Dakota: 
Hon. Lee Driver, Winchester, Indiana: 

Prof. J. A. Woodruff, Des Moines, Iowa: 
\Irs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell, Virginia; 

Hon. Fred L. Shaw, Huron, South Dakota; 
President John F. Sims, Stevens Point, Wisconsin ; 
Prof. John C. MeGlade, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 

Prof. C. H. Bright, ( dron, Nebraska: 

Prof. O. W. Neale, Stevens Point, Wisconsin: 
Miss Amalia Benetson, Olivia, Minnesota: 


\Ir. B. J. Horchem, Dubuque, lowa: 
Supt. Fred H. Cole, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Lic ou ( rhe st how proud some 
those folks tha m n the Mavflower wo 
) l¢ n 0 jus can (he the 
t « elt-sacr] ( JUSS contrectionel 
store 7 
\ cheerful mind and the determination to ma 


Our smal SAaACTITICe are MSE DOSSLDIE SWeete ( 


| 
H 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Superintendent J. A. Van Natta of Iowa Coun- 
ty has resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the Phillips city schools. 

George A. 


schools of Wood County, died at his home in Ves- 


Varney, county superintendent of 
per on Saturday, October 28, of pneumonia fol 
lowing an attack of Spanish influenza. THe was 
ill only a few days. 

Principal E. J. Young of Bloomington has been 
appointed county superintendent of Grant County 
to take the place of Superintendent Bray, who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of the State 
School for the Deaf at Delavan. 

E. G. Toan, formerly principal of the Medford 
schools, was killed in an automobile accident at 
St. Charles, Minnesota, on September 10. Mrs. 
died of the shock the fol 
The three orphan children have been 


Toan, long an invalid, 
lowing day. 
taken by near relatives. 

Dr. Baker has been chosen as the new head of 
the language department at Lawrence College, 
which this year has been consolidated under one 
head. In past years the department has been di- 
vided into the department of Romance languages 
and the department of German. 

The unionizing of the teaching profession of 
the city of Milwaukee by affiliating the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is being considered by the Milwaukee 
teachers as a plan to force a permanent increase in 
their definite has 
been reached. 


Rock County Education Bulletin, 
County Superintendent of Schools O. D. Antisdel, 


salaries. No very conclusion 


issued by 


deserves a credit of merit. It is instructive, ad- 


visory, and stimulating of greater effort to benefit 
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the country school and rural communities. Ad- 
ministrative and professional matter comes to the 
teachers of the country by means of this monthly 
publication. 

Rhinelander city teachers, who have been forced 
to a period of inactivity due to the influenza close- 
down, are to receive salary for nine months’ teach- 
ing, according to a decision of the city board of 
education. The teachers will be required to make 
up as much lost time as the board deems necessary. 
Kach teacher will also be allowed an additional $50 
to help defray extra expenses brought on by the 
closing order. 

August S$. Lindemann, for many years promi- 
nent in Milwaukee’s industrial life, president of 
its board of education, and a member of the State 
Kducation, died at the St. 
Augustanna Hospital in Chicago on November 11, 
Linde- 
very prominent part in all 


Board of Industrial 
1918, at the age of fifty-two years. Mr. 
mann always took a 
educational affairs of city, state, and nation. Long 
will his good work be remembered and its influence 
felt. 

Carroll Bb. West, son of Allen B. West of the 
Janesville High School, has made the supreme 
the battlefields of France. He died 
wounds received in action. He 


sacrifice on 
on October 2 of 
was a graduate of Milton College in 1916, and 
was, at the time of his enlistment, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary at Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
South Dakota. Division, 
Company B, Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion, and 
took a very active part in the battle at Chateau 
Thierry, and San Mihiel, where 20,000 Germans 


He was in the Fourth 


were taken prisoners. 

Professor C. B. Moore of the La Crosse State 
Normal School has gone to Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
gia, to test He has re- 
ceived a commission as lieutenant in the medical 


minds for Uncle Sam. 
corps, in the unique service of the psychological 
department. Lieutenant Moore’s new job is to 
test 
which weed out the mentally deficient and grade 


reeruits by peculiar mental examinations, 
the others according to the keenness of their in- 
telligence. this 
well qualified, having spent two years of graduate 
study in psychological work in Columbia and 


For work Lieutenant Moore is 


Clark Universities. 
Teachers in the public schools of Racine will 
receive salaries according to years of service, their 


= 


@ 
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rating to be determined by the superintendent and 
the principals of the respective schools in which 
they are employed. If the teachers are dissatisfied 
with the rating given, they may appeal to the 
board of education. The plan of rating school 
teachers, which becomes effective January 1, was 
submitted to the board of education by Superin- 
tendent Loganecker and the committee on teachers 
and finance. The rule will recognize the length 
and worth of service of every teacher and provides 
that teachers may be eliminated from further serv- 
ice if the board of education or school heads so 
desire. A minimum and maximum wage was 
fixed. 

As a reward for remaining in their schools for 
a two-year period or over several teachers of Rock 
County will this year receive a bonus from the 
state. The state law provides that a teacher who 
remains in his school for a two-year period will 
receive a bonus of $2 a month, making $18 for 
the nine-months school year. A teacher who re- 
mains for three years will receive a bonus of $4 per 
month, or $36 per year. One who remains for a 
four-year period will get $8 extra a month, or $72 
extra for the year. Fifty-six one-room  school- 
teachers in Rock County are eligible for this bonus 
and forms to be filled out by them have been sent 
out from County Superintendent Antisdel’s office. 
This bonus encourages good work on the teachers’ 
part and discourages them from moving from a 
school after a short period. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, best known as superin- 
tendent of schools of Chicago, died in Washington, 
D. C., October 26 of pneumonia following a short 
illness from Spanish influenza, at the age of sev- 
enty-four vears. At the time of her death she was 
serving as chairman of the National Women’s Loan 
Committee of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive. 

Mrs. Young was not only prominent in her 
leadership of progressive educational ideas, but she 
was honored many times because of the public 
service rendered during more than fifty vears that 
she was connected with educational movements. 

She gave it out very soon after her election to 
the Chicago superintendency at sixty-four vears of 
age, that “There will be but one head of Chicago 
schools and I will be it.” This position she main- 
tained during her long term of service until she 


resigned, and she refused to reconsider her resig- 


nation “unless her enemies on the school bourd 
retired.” It should be stated to her credit that 
she was the first woman to be selected superintend- 
ent of schools in one of the largest American cities. 
She, too, had the honor of being the first woman 
president of the National Edueation Association, 
which position she administered with dignity and 
power. 

When President Harper of Chicago University 
recommended her appointment to his faculty, he 


said, “It’s the woman we want and not the degree.” 


Her whole life was wrapped up in teaching. Mrs. 
Young once said, “I would rather teach than do 
anything else in the world.” 

High school attendance is keeping up beautifully 
throughout the state. Keep the young people in- 
terested in their studies and give them a hand in 
making the “world safe for democracy.” The field 
for service is large and the demands many. 

“The schools must make democracy safe for the 
world.” Mr. Superintendent, Mr. Principal, Mem- 
bers of the Boards of Education, Miss Teacher, Mr. 
Citizen, are you planning codperatively to realize 
this aim? Just what are vou doing to meet this 
emergeney call ? 

The National Edueation Association will hold 
its “peace convention” in Milwaukee the first week 
in July of 1919. Every educator of Wisconsin 
should plan to be in attendance and become an 
active member of the N. E. A. Better still 
“Byentuallyv—whv not now?” Write C. G. Pearse, 
president State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, telling him that you wish to become a mem- 
ber at once. 

RUBBER ONION SOUVENIR OF ILLICIT WAR 
TRADE. 

\ rubber onion, resembling a Bermuda onion of 
the kind shipped from the United States through 
Denmark to Germany at the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war, is among the new curios recently ac- 
quired by the State Tlistorical Museum. The 
onion is made of strips of raw rubber carefully 
wound to resemble a real onion. Many of these 
were shipped in sacks with real onions and from 
Denmark the rubber onions were forwarded to 
Germany. The practice was kept up even after 
the United States entered the war until detected 
hy secret service agents. The relic was presented 


to the museum by George F. Parker, Janesville 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TWO IDEALS OF WAR. 
The German Kaiser to His Troops Embarking for 


China, July 27, 1900. 


When vou face the enemy he will be beaten! No 
quarter will be given! No prisoners will be taken ! 


Whoever falls into your hands, let him be at vour 
Just as the Huns a thousand 
their king Attila, 


virtue of which they still appear 


meres ! 


years ago, 


under eained a reputation in 


in tradi 


mighty 


tion and story, so may the name German be estab 


lished by you in China in such manner that for a 

thousand vears no Chinaman will ever again dare 

to look askance at a German.—Ferliner Taqeblatt, 

July 28. 1900. 

President Wilson to the National Army, September 
3, 1917. 

dutv. The heart 


You are 


of the whole country 


undertaking a great 
is with vou. The eves of all 
the world will be upon you, because vou are in some 
freedom. Tet it be 


special sense the soldiers of 


your pride, therefore, to show all men, everywhere, 


not only what good soldiers vou are but also what 


cood men vou are, keeping vourselyes fit and 
straight in everything and pure and clean through 
and through. 

Let us set 


for ourselves a standard so hieh that 


it will be a glory to live up to it, and then let us 


laurel to the 


live up to it and add a new 
America. My 


vou in every battle and every test. 


erown of 
with 
God keep and 


( onfidence ONES 


affectionate 


euide you! 


KAISER AND LINCOLN CONTRASTED IN 
LETTERS TO SORROWING MOTHERS. 

\ New 
Paris the text of 


THE 


York Times correspondent sends from 


a letter written by the Kaiser to 
4 ? 


a German woman who has lost nine sons in the 


war which is now going the rounds of the Euro- 
pean press. It is particularly interesting to Ameri- 
of its sharp contrast to the famous 
letter of President Lineoln to Mrs. 


the Ameriean Civil War. The 


Cans because 

Bixby ¢ 

two letters follow: 
The Kaiser’s Letter. 

“His Majesty the 

sacrificed nine sons in defense of the 

His Majesty is 


eratified at the fact, and in recognition is pleased 


Kaiser hears that vou have 


Fatherland 
in the present war. immensely 
to send you his photograph, with frame and auto 
graph signature.” 

letter, has now 


Frau Meter, who received the 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 
joined the street begears in Delmenhors-Oldenburg 
to get a living. 

Lincoln’s Letter. 

“Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files 
of the War Department a statement of the adju- 
tant general of Massachusetts that vou are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on 
the field of battle. | 


must be any words of mine which should attempt 


feel how weak and fruitless 


to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering 
to vou the consolation that be found in the thanks 
of the republic they died to save. I pray that our 
heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement and leave vou only the cherished mem- 
ory of the loved and lost and the solemn pride that 
must be | sacrifice 


vours to have laid so costly a 


upon the altar of Freedom.” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary. MeAdo makes the following state- 
ment: 
“he secretary of the treasury has determined 


upon the issuance of a new series of war savings 
certificates and stamps. te 


in 1919 and to be 


be placed on sale early 
1919. 


a maturity date of Janu 


known as the series of 


The new series will have 
ary 1, 1924, and in practically all respects will be 


issued on the same terms and in the same manner 


as the present series of 1918. 

“A new $5 war savings stamp, blue in color, bear- 
ine the head of Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
saving, and a former postmaster-general, is) in 
preparation. The new 


sale early in 1919. 


stamps will be placed on 


“The same thrift stamps and thrift ecards now in 


use will be continued In 1919 and will be exchange 


thle into new series of 


1919 war savings stamps 


pavable January 1. 1924. in the same wav as the 


exchange has been made during this vear into the 


if 1918 war savines stamps.” 


SPOTLESS ¢ 








NOTICE! 


A number of experienced teachers have 
been released from government service: 


THEY ARE AVAILABLE NOW! 
The Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


holds a sacred place of honor within our homes and in our hearts 


HE message that the American people stand as one be- 

hind our brave boys and gallant Al'ics, is the most cheer- 
ful “Merry Christmas” we can send them. 

Let us make this a Red Cross Christmas—let us see to it 
that every member of every family joins the Red Cross. She 
is warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thousands 
from her store—the Greatest Mother in the World. 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


Contributed through 


United States Gov t Comm 
Division of Advertising ‘ 


Information 





RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL a2 


December 16—23 














This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Teaching Boys and Girls 


\__. How to Study ——— 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 








With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This book tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


THIRD EDITION 


Cloth Cover, 50c per copy 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 





4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 











DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 

One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 











Let your pupils earn this BEAUTIFUL FLAG 





Betsy Ross Flag Society, 404 Newton Claypole Bldg 


Send me, without charge, 60 Betsy Ross flag buttons, which 
I will have my pupils sell at 10 cents each. As soon as the but- 
tons are sold I will remit $6.00, for which I am to receive prompt- 
ly and with all charges paid one of your large 5x8 feet American 


flag's. 


City and State 


Fill out this coupon and mail today 


Indianapolis 














